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that raise potential national security problems in terms of the loss of
militarily sensitive information. This has been a particular problem
regarding the participation by U.S. scientists and engineers in interna-
tional conferences where potentially sensitive S&T topics are to be dis-
cussed. There is now a mounting record of conferences, workshops,
and symposia where the Defense Department or other federal agencies
have forced the withdrawal of papers and/or banned the presence of
foreign nationals on grounds of national security. The net result has
been an increasing level of uncertainty and unease within the scientific
community regarding the publication of papers in certain fields and in-
teractions with foreign nationals.

A similar effect has been experienced within the industrial research
context. On the one hand, multinational corporations have come in-
creasingly to assign research to the subsidiary where it can be done
most effectively, rather than thinking in national versus international
terms. Thus, there often may be substantial intracompany mobility of
people and data. Restrictions imposed under the terms of the Export
Administration Act can have serious negative consequences on this
mobility and, ultimately, on the competitive position of U.S. industry.
It also creates serious difficulties for U.S. multinational companies that
employ foreign nationals in areas of R&D that may be subject to
control.

It was pointed out that restrictions imposed on foreign nationals out
of national security concerns about the loss of scientific and
technological data also are responsible, in part, for the decline in the
movement of junior scientific personnel (i.e., graduate and post
graduate students and junior faculty). The reasons U.S. citizens are
choosing not to go abroad for additional training or to conduct
research are complex. They relate in part to changing career patterns,
reduced opportunities for academic advancement, and, in some cases,
cultural and language barriers (e.g., Japan).

There are indications that the climate also has deteriorated for
foreign students and scholars in the United States, with at least 12 states
now attempting to set limits on the number of foreign students in their
state-supported institutions of higher learning. This has come about
both out of the concern about the loss of militarily sensitive or pro-
prietary data and a general sense that these individuals are somehow
not fully paying their own way. If the flow of junior scientific personnel
into and out of the United States is reduced, this may have significant
negative ramifications for international cooperation.

Another characteristic of the changing conditions of cooperation
may be seen in the changing circumstances of international com-
munication. The reduced cost of electronic communications has made